
Propaganda sells 
'war on terrorism' 



bulldozer destroys Palestinian home 


“Truth is the first casualty of war.” 

This famous saying is again proven right 
by the “war on terrorism”. 

George W Bush claims that terrorism is 
the product of small groups like al-Qaeda 
and “rogue states” in the Third World. 

But the US president is telling lies. By 
far the world’s most murderous terrorist 
is the US state. 

US military forces have attacked scores 
of countries in recent decades, like Panama, 
Iran, Grenada, Honduras, Libya, Lebanon, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Laos, Guatemala, 
Cuba, Somalia, Iraq, Serbia, Yemen and 
lots of others. 

The US state has armed, trained and 
funded terroristic regimes in other lands, 
like Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Congo, 
Nigeria, Brazil, Pakistan, Israel, El Salva¬ 
dor, Saudi Arabia, Nicaragua, Philippines, 
Turkey, Indonesia, South Africa and others 
too many to list. 

Hundreds of millions of innocents have 


suffered and died as a result of US state 
terrorism. 

Washington uses its weapons of mass de¬ 
struction to increase the riches and power 
of the tiny elite at the top of America. 

It’s inevitable that a few people and 
states will turn to terrorism in reaction 
against the global terrorism of the US 
state and its allies. The terror attacks in 
America were the tragic product of 50 
years of US dictatorship in the oil-rich 
Middle East. 

Now, on US orders, its allies are passing 
“anti-terrorism” laws which tie them closer 
to the US war machine. 

Here in New Zealand, Helen Clark’s 
government is enacting the Terrorism Sup¬ 
pression law. This will mean: 

# The NZ prime minister can label 
someone a “terrorist” without taking the 
case to court. This gives dictatorial powers 
to a single politician. 

• The prime minister can rely on “evi¬ 


dence” from US spies which is kept secret 
from the person labelled a “terrorist”. But 
these spies are professional liers for state 
terrorism. 

# NZers can be jailed for 14 years for 
raising funds for overseas liberation move¬ 
ments using arms to resist terroristic states. 
If this law had been in force at the time, 
NZers could have been jailed for helping 
East Timor’s liberation movement fight a 
US-backed Indonesian government. 

NZ law professor Jane Kelsey says the 
Terrorism Suppression law is perhaps “the 
most draconian ever to have been placed 
before NZ’s parliament”. 

The lies being told by George W. Bush 
are turning into a law that erodes demo¬ 
cratic rights in New Zealand. 

If you support democracy, then you 
must resist this “war on terrorism” that 
only helps the US state to terrorise more 
people. 

Don’t be fooled by the propaganda. 













Socialist Worker Summer App eal 


AOTEAROA & ZIMBABW^E 


Socialist Worker is a newspaper 
like no other. 

Unlike the Herald,Dominion 
or Press, we are not part of a 
multi-billion dollar, interna¬ 
tional media empire. 

Because we’re not run by 
billionaire capitalists, we don’t 
have to support their interests. 

Which is just as well, because 


SocialistWorker is dedicated to 
opposing capitalism. 

We want a socialist society 
where the needs of people and 
our planet are more important 
than the profits of corporations 
or the power of governments. 

We’re proud to support, pub¬ 
licise and take part in the cam¬ 
paigns that challenge corporate 


power and try to make things 
better for ordinary people. 

Needless to say, we don’t 
get government grants or hand¬ 
outs from corporate coffers. 

And because we want our 
ideas to reach as many people 
as possible, our gold coin cover 
price is less than the full cost of 
production. 


Instead we rely on the 
generosity and hard work 
of our supporters to raise 
money for our Summer and 
Winter Appeals. 

This Summer Appeal is a 
special one, as half the money 
raised will go to our sister or¬ 
ganisation in Zimbabwe. 

Please give what you can. 


Appeal from Zimbabwean socialists 


The International Socialist 
Organisation (ISO) Zimba¬ 
bwe sends you revolutionary 
greetings for 2002 and soli¬ 
darity in the post-Afghani¬ 
stan war period. 

The "new" regime in 
Afghanistan was created out 
of the horror created by the 
world's rulers. This horror is 
set to continue with the poli¬ 
cies imposed by the imperial¬ 
ist forces occupying Afghani¬ 
stan and their lackeys of the 
Northern Alliance. 

The war in Afghanistan 
is also a war on the world's 
poor. 

This war has been vig¬ 
orously strengthened in 
Zimbabwe. 

Under the guise of "fight¬ 
ing terrorism", the govern¬ 
ment of Robert Mugabe and 
his party ZANU-PF has just 
enacted the most viciously 
repressive legislation since 
nationalist independence in 
1980. 

It has passed two laws that 
attack the rights of opposi¬ 
tion activists and workers. 

The Public Order and Se¬ 
curity Act (POSA) was signed 
by Robert Mugabe this week 
having been "fast-tracked" 
through Zimbabwe's parlia¬ 
ment on 10 January. 

This law will make it a 
criminal offence to criticise 
the president and govern¬ 
ment with Jail sentences of 
up to 20 years. The organis¬ 
ers of any demonstrations 
also face similar sentences. 

More importantly this law 
is targeted at socialists. It 
imposes life sentences in Jail 
for any member, leader, sup- 
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porter or sympathiser of any 
organisation that uses means 
outside parliament to bring 
about change. 

A socialist newspaper, 
such as ours, calling for mass 
action will lead to Jailing and 
banning 

Another law that the 
Mugabe regime has passed is 
the Labour Relations Amend¬ 
ment Act. This law attacks 
workers' rights that even the 
regime of Ian Smith did not 
do. 

It attacks tens of thou¬ 
sands of workers in perma¬ 
nent jobs by turning them 
into casual, employees. 

There will be no recourse 
to legal channels in the 
event of dismissal. 

The law also makes it a 
criminal offence to go on 
strike, with trade unions be¬ 
ing faced with "de-registra- 
tion" (banning). 

With inflation "officially" 
at over 112% and unemploy¬ 
ment at over 70%, Zimba¬ 
bwe is going through is 
biggest crisis in history. 

The rulers of Zimbabwe 
are only able to promise 


more repression. 

The day before the laws 
were passed in Parliament, 
the heads of army, military, 
police and secret police 
called a press conference 
and announced that they 
would not accept any elected 
president that does not come 
from ZANU-PF. 

They pre-empted any "op¬ 
position" electoral victory. 

The opposition in parlia¬ 
ment, the Movement for 
Democratic Change (MDC), 
has also been responsible for 
the passing of these laws. 

During the process, the 
MDC MPs made big conces¬ 
sions to ZANU-PF. 

At a public meeting one 
of them "promised" to 
reverse this legislation when 
they came into power. (It 
was of course the very last 
sentence he made in his 
speech). 

But these laws will also 
serve any post ZANU-PF gov¬ 
ernment. 

The crisis in Zimbabwe 
means that workers' op¬ 
position will have to be 
crushed as the bosses seek to 
strengthen class rule, inter¬ 
ests and profits. 

The MDC "Bridge Policy" 
calls for the total privatisa¬ 
tion of everything including 
schools, colleges and hos¬ 
pitals. This can only mean 
massive poverty. 

We in the ISO have had to 
push the trade union leader¬ 
ship very hard not to accept 
these laws. 

We have had meetings 
with the trade union leader¬ 
ship where they initially re¬ 


fused to have anything to do 
with mass action. They only 
wanted to simply "endorse" 
mass action in name only 
and refuse to organise any 
labour forum meetings on 
the ground. 

But we fought with them 
again and in this week they 
had the first of a series of 
nationwide meetings to 
plan for nationwide strikes 
in all the major cities and 
towns. 

We, along with the ZCTU 
(Zimbabwe Council of Trade 
Unions) and other civic 
groups are pushing for at 
least a one day general strike 
next month. 

Given the crisis and armed 
with these oppressive laws, 
the ZANU-PF state will be 
going all out to smash resist¬ 
ance. This means urgent 
organisation and materials 
will be needed. 

We in the ISO will also 
be organising wherever and 
whenever we can in the com¬ 
ing weeks and months. 

We are therefore making 
an urgent appeal for finan¬ 
cial assistance to help us in 
our struggle. 

We need to produce leaf¬ 
lets and put out our newspa¬ 
per to intervene and to lead 
the struggle in Zimbabwe. 

We call on all sister 
organisations, comrades, 
affiliates and sympathisers to 
publicise this appeal in any 
manner possible to raise and 
collect funds. 

ROSA ZULU, National 
Treasurer, ISO Zimbabwe 
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what we think 


Racist right tries to shift the blame 



Refugee rights activists protest outside a "detention centr' 


Australia's policy of locking 
refugees in concentration 
camps in the desert and now 
the Pacific islands, has horrified 
many in Aotearoa. 

Following the popularity of 
the government's decision to 
take refugees from the Tama, 
Helen Clark has taken the op¬ 
portunity to point out that this 


country could easily take more 
refugees than it does. 

Clark's humanitarian call is 
likely to win the approval of 
the majority, but politicians 
from the minor parties of the 
far right are hoping to carve 
out a racist niche. 

For New Zealand First leader 
Winston Peters, playing the im¬ 


migration race card before an 
election is a standard ploy. 

This time. Act leader Richard 
Prebble is trying to muscle in. 

Prebble gave his racist out¬ 
burst a see-through vale with 
a newly invented term: "desert 
cultures". 

People from this imaginary 
cultural group would have dif¬ 
ficulty settling in New Zealand 
he claimed. 

"Desert cultures" apparently 
includes Somalis; as Prebble 
pointed to the recent fatal fight 
between Somalis and Pacific 
people as an example. 

It is safe to assume that 
Afghanis, Iraqis, Iranians, and 
people from any other country 
the US is likely to attack would 
also be included. 

But Prebble stressed that 
there was one group who, 
despite coming from a hot, 
dry African country, should be 
welcomed—wealthily, white 
Zimbabweans. 

He claimed that refugees 
were to blame for stretching 
health and education services. 

Prebble wants us to blame 
dark-skinned refugees for 
problems that are caused by 
the cut-backs and free market 


reforms of which he is the most 
rabid supporter. 

Helen Clark's call is a small 
but significant victory for the 
brave struggle by Australia's 
refugees and their supporters. 

Let's hope her government 
puts it into practice as soon as 
possible. 

For this to be a success the 
government must also ensure 
that refugees and other new 
immigrants get all the help 
they need to start a new life 
in their new home. 

Proper funding for health 
and education would mean 
that people like Prebble could 
not scapegoat refugees. 

There is much more that our 
government could be doing to 
help refugees overseas. 

For a start they must con¬ 
demn the Australian govern¬ 
ment. 

They should also withdraw 
their support for America's war 
and the devastating economic 
policies of the World Trade 
Organisation and International 
Monetary Fund, which have 
helped create a world were 
millions of people are forced to 
free their homes to escape war, 
famine, oppression and death. 


Mass mobilisation the way to stop GE 


The destruction of genetically engineered 
potatoes at Lincoln university last month 
put the GE issue back in the stoplight for 
the first time this year. 

Genetic Engineering is based on poor 
science, driven forward by capitalists who 
want to complete the corporate colonisa¬ 
tion of every aspect of life. 

Most people support a GE Free Aotearoa, 
and yet the destruction of these GE crops 
has done more harm than good to the GE 
Free campaign. 

That does not mean, however, that GE 
Free activists should condemn the action. 

Assuming it was carried out by genuine 
anti-GE activists, it must be regarded as a 
imperfect, but honest protest against the 
deadly threat of GE. 

The initial reaction from Green MP 
Nandor Tanczos was the correct one. Hav¬ 
ing taken part in a similar protest a few 
years ago, he said he could not condemn 
this one. 

When the Green Party and other anti- 
GE groups finally buckled and reluctantly 


condemned the action, they gave credibil¬ 
ity to the government and pro-GE lobby. 

The protest is being labelled "violent" 
and "terrorist" because it broke the law 
and destroyed property and research 
worth lots of time and money. 

But any attempt to destroy GE crops will 
involve all these things. 

Why did a number of prominent GE 
Free groups feel they had to condemn 
this one? 

A secret raid carried out in the dead of 
night looks like the work of a tiny group 
of desperate fanatics. 

The vast majority of anti-GE people 
played no part, we were not empow¬ 
ered. 

Afterwards the undecided and pro-GE 
people did not hear the protesters side of 
the story. 

Instead the activists who carried out 
the protest have to hide themselves away, 
as if they were ashamed of what they had 
done. 

Compare that to the feeling after 


20,000 people marched in Auckland. 

The GE Free movement was filled with 
an incredible confidence. The government 
was forced on the defensive, announcing 
that only field trials, not full commercial 
planting, would be allowed. 

The crucial difference is numbers. 
A small group—no matter what they 
do—can be easily marginalised. 

A massive group of people, prepared to 
take direct action is completely different. 

If 10,000 people turned up to destroy 
a GE field trial, they would be unstop¬ 
pable. 

It would be very hard to write their 
protest off. 

If the government doesn't give in 
first, such protests could wipe out the GE 
industry. 

To build up to this, the GE Free move¬ 
ment needs to start organising mass 
protests again. 

<3p For an exposure of what's wrong with 
the science of GE see page 11. 
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Globalisation, war and resistance 


Closer ties to US imperialism 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

Helen Clark and the Labour government are pushing New Zea¬ 
land towards a closer relationship with the US. 

On a number of counts, New Zealand has fallen in behind the 
world’s largest imperialist power: 

# The government was one of the first to give its support to an 
open-ended colonial war in Afghanistan. 

# New Zealand is one of a handful of countries that has com¬ 
mitted troops to the war. “Our” side has already killed 4-5000 
Afghani civilians. 

# The Labour government has made no criticisms of the US’s 
treatment of prisoners captured in the war on Afghanistan. 

The US has flouted Geneva conventions on the treatment of 
prisoners. Prisoners held at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba have had 
their hair and beards shaved; they have been tortured by sensory 
deprivation and have been prevented from sleeping. 

# The government is also set to pass laws that greatly increase 
the powers of New Zealand’s secret service, restricting our civil 
liberties. 

# And Labour has recently announced $30 million of extra 
spending to tighten border controls, increase information swap¬ 
ping between countries, and better resource New Zealand’s own 
spies. 

One of the first to congratulate Helen Clark for the extra 
spending and for doing its bit in the “war on terrorism” was the 
US ambassador. 

The US is eager to have New Zealand as part of its “coali¬ 
tion”, which creates a veil of international legitimacy for a war 
whose only purpose is to strengthen US military and economic 
power. 

The Labour government is happy to settle under the hawk’s 
wing, and back the US because they wish to secure a free trade 
deal with the US. 

In this they are following the wishes of New Zealand corporate 
bosses who wish to increase their profits by gaining better access 
to the huge US market. 



US president George Bush wants 
to tame the world for the West's 
corporations. 


Helen Clark wants to help him. 


Blood for trade pact will hit workers 


A “glittering prize”, that’s how NZ Herald 
business columnist Fran O’Sullivan de¬ 
scribes the proposed free trade agreement 
between NZ and the US. 

Ongoing pressure from business leaders 
has prompted Helen Clark to take a lead¬ 
ing role efforts to secure this “prize”. 

Despite opposition from the Alliance, 
Labour’s junior coalition partner, and the 
Greens, the prime minister plans to fly to 
Washington to negotiate with the Bush 
administration herself. 

If the deal does get off the ground. New 
Zealand workers will suffer. 

Free market policies that have hurt 
workers in this country over the last two 
decades would be locked in place. 

This is because any deal would not just 
be about trade-New Zealand has already 
removed nearly all trade barriers-it would 
include investment between the two 


countries. 

Under existing free trade agreements, 
like the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) between Mexico, 
Canada and the US, there are provisions 
that secure “investor rights”. 

This means that once an agreement 
is signed, any decision by a government 
which threatened the profits of an inves¬ 
tor, would be considered a breach of the 
agreement. 

The government could be sued and 
forced to pay compensation for the inves¬ 
tor’s lost profits. 

Thus, the ability of future governments 
to protect labour standards and the envi¬ 
ronment would be severely restricted. 

The deal would also help lock in place 
market competition in public services that 
have already been partly privatised; like 
electricity, education and health. 


There would be further pressure to 
turn these services fully over to private 
capital, whose aim is to make profits 
rather than provide equal access to qual¬ 
ity services. 

New Zealand capitalists have benefited 
greatly from free market policies, and in¬ 
creased investment by multinationals. 

They are pushing hard for a NZ-US 
trade pact because they see their best 
chance of further expanding their wealth 
is through attaching themselves still closer 
to US capital, and the military machine 
that accompanies it. 

Their desire to see New Zealand con¬ 
tinue as a junior partner of US imperialism 
will be disastrous for the rest of us. 

We need to put pressure on our rulers 
to stop singing the US’s war song in ex¬ 
change for a deal that would only benefit 
a rich minority. 
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Enron—George W's corrupt friends 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

The collapse last year of the 
massive energy multnational 
Enron was the single biggest 
bankruptcy in the history of 
capitalism. 

It has also exposed how big 
business dominates US politics. 

Enron was the darling of fi¬ 
nancial commentators during 
the sharemarket boom of the 
mid- to late-1990s. 

But the reality was that the 
company had inflated its 1997- 
2000 profits by a staggering 
$NZ1.4 billion. 

Company bosses had hid 
huge losses with phoney ac¬ 
counting practices, in order to 
keep their share price high. 

A practice that is now 
thought to be widespread 
amongst leading US compa¬ 
nies. 

Last year, Enron execu¬ 
tives, who knew the com¬ 


pany was troubled, sold their 
shares at the inflated share 
price and made millions of 
dollars. 

Enron workers, who had 
been given shares in lieu of 
wages, were banned from sell¬ 
ing theirs. 

Now the company is bank¬ 
rupt, workers shares are 
worthless and 5,000 have lost 
their jobs. 

Enron was founded in 1991, 
out of the deregulation of the 
power industry in the US. 

As with New Zealand, free 
market competition was in¬ 
troduced into electricity sup¬ 
ply, creating a wave of newly 
formed companies. 

Enron was the first to get 
into newly deregulated areas, 
to “make money in the initial 
chaos” as one Enron execu¬ 
tive put it. 

Because their profits were 
dependent on continued de¬ 


regulation, Enron needed in¬ 
sider knowledge of what areas 
were going to be privatised. 

Hefty contributions to 
politicians encouraged them 
to continue with deregulation 
and other policies that would 
benefit the company. 

During the 2000 election 
Enron gave a combined total 
of $NZ2.9 million to Bush’s 
Republican Party and their 
rivals the Democrats. 

Last year alone the compa¬ 
ny spent $NZ2.4 million lob¬ 
bying Washington. 

Enron also contributed 
$NZ120,000 to Britain’s rul¬ 
ing Labour Party from 1997 to 
2000. It wanted access to the 
deregulated power industry in 
the UK. 

George W Bush’s adminis¬ 
tration had particularly close 
links with the failed company. 

Bush was personally given 
$NZ120,000 by Enron CEO 


Ken Lay, a close friend. 

The company provided 
Bush with more than money, 
it also gave him staff. 

Bush’s chief economic 
adviser Lawrence Lindsey, 
Federal Trade Representa¬ 
tive Robert Zoellick and Sec¬ 
retary of the Army Thomas 
White, were all previously on 
the payroll of Enron. 

Enron representatives had 
at least six meetings with vice- 
president Dick Cheney at the 
White House to “discuss” the 
government’s national ener- 
gy-plan. 

So although Enron is 
gone, its influence lives on 
in that policy which includes 
tearing up the Kyoto agree¬ 
ment on global warming; giv¬ 
ing the go-ahead for drilling 
in environmentally sensitive 
Alaskan reserves; and fur¬ 
ther deregulation of power 
markets. 


us sends oil man to Afghanistan 


A central aim of the US’s war on Af¬ 
ghanistan is to assert US domination in 
oil-rich Central Asia. 

This region has 6% of the world’s 
proven oil reserves, almost 40% of its gas 
reserves. 

President Bush recently appointed 
Afghan-born Zalmay Khalilzad, a former 
aide to the American oil company Unocal, 
as his Special Envoy to Afghanistan. 

Unocal wants to build an oil and gas 
pipeline linking the Central Asia with the 
Indian Ocean. This would have to cross 
western Afghanistan. 

Since 1997 Khalilzad participated in 
talks with the Taliban. 

But negotiations broke down in Au¬ 
gust 1998, after the Clinton administra¬ 


tion blamed Osama Bin Laden for the 
bombing of US embassies in Africa and 
fired cruise missiles into Afghanistan. 

Since then many in the US establish¬ 
ment have looked for a post-Taliban “so¬ 
lution” to Afghanistan. 

Although this did not stop the Bush 
administration having high level contacts 
with the Taliban prior to September 11 as 
it searched for ways to rekindle the pipe¬ 
line project. 

September 11 provided Bush and his 
backers in the oil industry the excuse 
they needed to get the rid of the Tal¬ 
iban and install a friendly government 
in Kabul. 

Planning for Unocal’s oil and gas pipe¬ 
line is now well advanced. 


As a staff writer for the San Francisco 
Chronicle observed only days after the 
US launched its “war on terrorism”: 

“The hidden stakes in the war against 
terrorism can be summed up in a single 
word: oil. 

“The map of terrorist sanctuaries and 
targets in the Middle East and Central 
Asia is also, to an extraordinary degree, 
a map of the world’s principal energy 
sources in the 21 st century ... 

“It is inevitable that the war against 
terrorism will be seen by many as a 
war on behalf of America’s Chevron, 
Exxon, and Arco ... and other multi¬ 
national giants, which have hundreds 
of billions of dollars of investment in 
the region.” 
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Globalisation, war and resistance 


Argentina's uprising: 
antidote to war and repression 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

An antidote to the scenes of suffering and 
slaughter produced by America’s war in 
Afghanistan has been provided by the 
protests of Argentina against capitalist 
globalisation. 

In recent weeks there has been a re¬ 
newed upsurge of this revolt, with clashes 
with police in the capital Buenos Aires, and 
people attacking banks in some cities. 

The Pagina 12 newspaper talked of the 
“protests which are multiplying across the 
country” as “the phantom that terrifies the 
Pink House”, referring to the presidential 
palace. 

The protests were organised by neigh¬ 
bourhood popular assemblies that are 
springing up across the capital and in other 
cities. In Buenos Airies alone there are at 

Crisis sparks 
revoit 

In the 1990s the government, backed by 
the global businesses elite and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), pushed 
through free market “reforms”. 

As in New Zealand, these included; 
privatisation, financial deregulation and 
public spending cuts. 

It was claimed that this would lead to 
greater prosperity for all. 

The opposite was true. 

There was a short boom, as foreign 
capital flooded into Argentina to take 
advantage of the business friendly policies, 
but the gap between rich and poor grew. 

Massive borrowing by both the gov¬ 
ernment and the private sector resulted 
in foreign debt reaching $US155 billion 
last year. 

TTie boom turned to recession after the 
Asian Economic Crisis in 1997-8. 

Further public spending cuts advocated 
by the IMF only deepened the recession. 

Unemployment sky-rocketed to over 
18%. 

Out of a population of 35 million, 14 
million live below the poverty line. 

People are going hungry in a country 
which is one of the world’s biggest food 
producers. 

As the crisis deepened, workers have 
refused to accept the idea that they must 
suffer pay cuts, unemplyment and poverty 
to bail out their rulers. 

Last year, the IMF demanded a new 
wave government cuts in return for new 


least thirty. 

Trade union leaders are mostly going 
along with the government run by the 
Peronist party. 

Instead, grassroots assemblies, outside 
the control of established political parties, 
are calling demonstrations like those on 
Friday January 25. 

These protests were against the effective 
freeze on bank accounts and a call for the 
Supreme Court that backed the govern¬ 
ment’s freeze to resign. 

Tens of thousands of people converged 
on the city centre from marches beginning 
in different areas of Buenos Aires. 

Demonstrators demanded, “We want 
to work,” and in some areas unemployed 
people blocked roads and surrounded 
supermarkets, calling for food. 

The La Prensa daily newspaper has 


loans. 

Workers responded with a series of ma¬ 
jor strikes, which forced the resignation of 
a succession of finance ministers. 

In the days before Christmas the protest 
turned into an uprising. 

The revolt began when poor and hungry 
people looted shops and supermarkets 
across Argentina. 

When the government called a “state of 
emergency” on 19 December it did not get 
the responce it wanted. 

Hundreds of thousand went onto the 
streets, many of them banging pots and 
pans, a traditional gesture of defiance. 

Protesters built barricades and fought 
running battles with police, who fired rub¬ 
ber bullets and teargas. 

Officials say 22 protesters were killed, 
but the real figure is thought to be much 
higher. 

Thousands gathered in Buenos Aires’s 
Palaza de Mayo outside the presidential 
palace chanting: “The people will not go 
away! The people will not go away!” 


reported: 

“Some of these popular assemblies are 
making wider demands. 

“They are calling for nationalisation of 
the banks and non-payment of the foreign 
debt. 

“Some are also clamouring for ‘politi¬ 
cians’ to be put on trial, and openly saying, 
‘Get rid of them ah’.” 

One protest banner read: “Out with 
them all: for a Workers’ and Popular As¬ 
semblies’ Government”. 

Inter-neighbourhood assemblies have 
also been held in the city centre, attended 
by workers who have occupied factories 
closed down by their bosses. 

The growth of this kind of organisation 
and struggle from below holds the key to 
solving the problems faced by the mass of 
people in Argentina. 


President De La Rua was forced to flee 
in helicopter from the palace roof. 

Four governments have come and 
gone since then. They tried, and failed to 
find a solution to Argintiana’s social and 
economic crisis. 

They stopped payment on more than 
$NZ300 billion of government debt—the 
largest ever debt default by a country. 

A freeze on bank withdrawals, to avoid 
a run on banks, has only heightened the 
hostility toward the government as beter- 
off people are unable to access their 
savings. 

The current president, Eduardo Du- 
halde, is not making things better. 

He has cut pensions and salaries and 
devalued the peso in relation to the US 
dollar, wiping at least 20% of the value 
of savings. 

As the crisis continues Argentina 
workers have continued to resist and are 
becoming more confident in their ability to 
challenge their rulers and change the way 
their country is run. 



6,000 delegates from over 80 local assemblies, meet to discuss joint demands 
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‘Congestion 

pricing should apply 
for Si peak-time road users 

and from woriv 

' b^t Sry people win be hit in the 
pocket. This is typical of the 
extremist plans of the 
Auckland council. 


THIS MAN, Sir William Birch, was not elected 
by the voters of Auckland City. He did not even 
stand in last October's local body elections. 

Yet a man who nobody elected has crafted an 
extremist blueprint for Auckland City which is 
being closely followed by mayor John Banks and 
the council majority. 


stop th® 
orga"'*® 

democracy- 

jQijy_4i5 



Birch's blueprint imposes road taxes on 
drivers, sells off pensioner housing, backs rate 
reductions for only the rich, proposes back-door 
privatisations and many other market policies 
which hurt grassroots people. 

This political coup is sponsored by city business 
groups like the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Employers & Manufacturers Association. Their 
greedy fingerprints are all over Birch's blueprint. 

Nobody elected these business groups either, but 
they are the real power in the city, dictating the 
agenda of the right-wing politicians now running 
the council. Such 'democracy' is a fraud. 









The real power behind the mayor 


‘Leadership’, says John 
Banks, is about ‘running 
the city as a business’ 



JOHN BANKS (left) was elected mayor of 
Auckland on the promise of 'leadership'. 
His first move was to call on his old boss 
from National Party days, Sir William Birch, 
to write a blueprint for the council. And 
Birch, in turn, drew on ideas put about by 
corporate bossess. Business groups like the 
Auckland Chamber of Commerce and the 
Employers & Manufacturers Association 
told council to sell pensioner housing, limit 
council functions to 'core activities' and 
divest the council shareholding in Auckland 
airport, along with a raft of other market 
policies. These policies found their way into 
Birch's blueprint. The Business Roundtable 
says that putting roads, water and sewerage 
on a 'commercial' basis will 'lead to a 
major and badly needed reshaping of local 
government'. Birch's blueprint called for 
'public-private partnerships' in these areas. 
This is corporate speak for turning them into 
'commercial' operations which make profits 
for private corporations. The mayor and his 
right-wing faction rammed Birch's blueprint 
through council with few changes. The 
'leadership' that Banks talks of giving is, in 
essence, acting as the voice of big business. 
In the mayor's own words, 'leadership' is 
about 'running the city as a business'. None 
of this should be surprising, since Banks 
himself is a wealthy businessman. So is Birch. 
The rich always speak for the rich. 

SOURCES 

• Report by council's research & consultation manager to the 
Finance & Corporate Business Committee 13.12.01. 

• Statement by Roger Kerr, executive director of the Business 
Roundtable, in 'The Independent' 9.4.01. 

• Statement by John Banks at Finance & Corporate Business 
Committee meeting 19.12.01. 



MICHAEL BARNETT, head 
of the Auckland Chamber 
of Commerce (above), and 
ROGER KERR, executive 
director of the Business 
Roundtable. These are the 
voices that Banks hears. 



RIGHT-WING POLITICIANS HID PRIVATISATION AGENDA 


WERE YOU aware that the Auckland 
Citizens & Ratepayers Now ticket had 
a privatisation agenda in last October's 
council election? 

Join the masses if your answer is 
'no'. The CitRats refused to publicise 
their sell-off plans. 

These plans were contained in a con¬ 
fidential CitRats 'philosophy & politics' 
document. 

This said the council's 'service provi¬ 
sions should be contracted out as much 
as possible'. 

And the CitRats vowed to work 
towards putting water under a 'public- 
private operating partnership'. This is 
business code for privatisation. 

All CitRat candidates signed a 


pledge 'to abide by those philosophies 
and policies'. 

Why didn't the CitRats broadcast 
their privatisation policies during the 
election? Because they know these 
policies are deeply unpopular. 

The CitRats are a coalition of Na¬ 
tional and Act supporters. 

They described themselves as a 
'political party' in their 'philosophy & 
politics'document. In public, however, 
they parade as a 'community team', 
not a political party. 

This is the party that John Banks 
relies on to provide him with a right- 
wing majority on council. 

SOURCE • Internal Citrat documents published 
by Water Pressure Group 21.9.01. 


DAVID HAY, Auckland’s deputy 
mayor, is the ‘fixer’ for John 
Banks. He’s a seriously wealthy 
politician (worth $25 million) 
who was born to extremely rich 
housing tycoon Keith Hay. 

Hay leads the CitRat party He 
proudly advocates ‘family values’, 
yet wants to do away with council 
housing which will disrupt the lives 
of today’s pensioners and lock out 
tomorrow’s from low-cost homes. 

His attacks on the Hero Parade led critics to accuse him of 
‘gay bashing’. He insists it’s all about keeping up ‘standards’. 

In Hay’s words: ‘I have faith, God’s in control.’ However, 
that’s easy to believe for someone who’s born filthy rich. 

Most people, buffeted by the uncaring market policies promoted 
by capitalists like Hay, feel a lack of control over important parts of 
their lives. This will only be made worse by the market extremism 
of Hay, Banks and their cronies on council. 



Most 
people in 
Auckland 
City don’t 
yet realise 
how they 
will be 
punished 
by the 
extreme 
market 
policies 
being 
bulldozed 
through 
council 


Market policies from hell 


THE CITY'S political coup is the 
trigger for market policies from 
hell. A few examples: 

• TRANSPORT 

Banks says: ‘The citizens of 
Auckland have clearly told us 
that their number one concern 
is traffic congestion, and ad¬ 
dressing this is a priority.’ 

But his ‘solutions’ spell dis¬ 
aster for most people and the 
polluted environment. 

Drivers will face road taxes 
from two directions. 

Birch’s blueprint calls for 
‘congestion pricing’.This is mar¬ 
ket-speak for road taxes at peak 
driving hours. It will hit workers 
driving to and from their jobs, 
while the wealthy will evade it 
as a ‘business cost’. 

And the council has decided 
that private firms will get con¬ 
trol of new motorways for 30 
or more years. That’s in return 
for paying only part of the 
construction costs. These cor¬ 
porations will charge road tolls 
which, over time, will dwarf 
their contribution to costs. 

The council majority oppose 
putting motorways under¬ 
ground because it costs far 
more. This will penalise home- 
owners in western and eastern 
suburbs of Auckland City. 

Hundreds could have their 
homes taken for motorways. 
And they may be the ‘lucky 
ones’. The thousands near the 


new motorways will face noise 
and exhaust pollution and see 
their property values fall. 

According to all sensible ur¬ 
ban planners, Auckland needs 
a decent public transport net¬ 
work. This will give a sustain¬ 
able solution to congestion, sav¬ 
ing around $1 billion a year. 

New motorways will become 
just as clogged as today’s roads 
in a very short time. 

If new motorways weren’t 
built, the money saved could 
fund a public transport net¬ 
work and vital upgrades on the 
city’s stormwater and drainage. 
This would hold rates down. 

But Birch and Banks insist the 
priority is ‘completing the Auck¬ 
land motorway network’. 

They echo the car-mad strat¬ 
egy of city business groups. 

Their demand for more 
tarseal is, in effect, a gigantic 
corporate subsidy. 

# HOUSING 

Birch’s blueprint says pen¬ 
sioner housing is ‘not a core 
activity’ of the council. 

This uncaring attitude to 
low-income pensioners want¬ 
ing a place in the city’s 1,641 
units contrasts to the millions 
in subsidies given to ‘rich white 
boys’ in the America’s Cup. 

The council adopted Birch’s 
proposal that existing tenants 
be given tenure, but their rent 
will rise, and as units become 


available they are to be sold. 

Pensioners will be forced to 
shift house to clear their block 
of units for sale. It will quickly 
destroy whole communities. 

Banks says it’s a ‘govern¬ 
ment responsibility to provide 
housing’ to those who can’t 
afford their own home. Yet he 
was a minister in the National 
government which imposed 
market rents on state tenants, 
forcing many out, and sold off 
huge numbers of state houses. 

One of the business groups 
that told council to sell off pen¬ 
sioner housing was the Property 
Council of NZ. Its wealthy mem¬ 
bers could reap many millions by 
getting their hands on desirable 
city properties now occupied by 
pensioner units. 

It’s said that the measure of 
a decent society is how its most 
defenceless members are treat¬ 
ed. The sell-off of pensioner 
housing points to a heartless 
market environment. 

• PRIVATISATION 

Birch’s blueprint calls for 
‘private sector participation’ in 
some ‘infrastructure projects’. 

This is privatisation of public 
assets under another name. 

It was endorsed by council. 

• WATER 

Birch’s blueprint advocates 
‘a public-private partnership 
model for both Metrowater 
and Watercare’. 

This bolsters the CitRats’ 
determination to let private 
firms profit from water within 
five or so years. It will lead to 
big price rises for water, life’s 
most essential ingredient. 

• AUTHORITY 

Birch’s blueprint demands 
that more financial and policy 
powers be given to council’s ‘Fi¬ 
nance and Treasury groups’. 

This centralisation of power 
into the hands of just a few 
councillors was adopted by 
council. It undermines the au¬ 
thority of the whole council. 

This will make it easier to 
implement Birch’s blueprint 
‘faster’, to quote Banks. 

SOURCES 

• 'Review of Auckland City 
Council Expenditure' by William 
Birch Consulting Ltd 14.12.01. 

• Article by John Banks in 'NZ 
Herald'21.12.01. 

• Results of council's Finance & 
Corporate Business Committee 
meeting 19.12.01. 

• Report of research manager to 
Finance & Corporate Business 
Committee 13.12.01. 

• 'Metro' November 2000. 

• Citrat documents published by 
Water Pressure Group 21.9.01 



■ THE SHAPE of roads to come? The council 
wants to hand new motorways over to private cor¬ 
porations which will charge tolls. User pays roads 
will create upper and lower class highways. 
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People, not profit 


THE FIRST thing John Banks did after 
becoming mayor was to push for a pay 
rise for himself and councillors. 

This lifted his basic pay by $2,420 to 
$99,100 a year, plus many extras. 

Then he moved to sell off pensioner 
housing, a slap in the face for elderly 
people on low incomes. 

These two actions reveal the mindset 
of a disciple of the market. 

Since the days of Rogernomics, the top 
5% have got a 25% rise in income. The 
bottom 80% are worse off. 

Now Banks and his CitRat mates are 
out to unleash Rogernomics at a local 
government level. 

That means privatisations, road taxes, 
flat rates, corporate subsidies and other 
policies which shift wealth to a small 
elite. 

These are the policies which Auckland 
City’s business groups have been 
demanding. Banks is just the man to 
follow their agenda. 

It’s not just economics. When business 
greed dominates council, local democracy 
suffers. 

And when democracy suffers, it’s the 
people on the bottom who get kicked 
harder than usual. 

Fightbacks against corporate politics 
are happening all round the planet. The 
western anti-capitalist movement has 
shaken the rulers of the world’s most 
powerful states. 

300,000 marched in Genoa last year for 
an end to inequality and injustice. 

Argentina’s workers have just 
overthrown a series of governments 
which were trying to impose their version 
of Rogernomics. 

Inspiring examples like these show that 
grassroots resistance is possible. 

Lots of Aucklanders have been 
opposing the commercialisation of water. 
ITiey say water is a human right, not a 
profitable commodity. 

This principle should be extended to all 
other essentials of life. People, not profit, 
should be our rallying call. 

Then we will be creating a political 
alternative to the market, not just reacting 
to the agenda of business. 

That will give us, not them, power. 


PUBIIC MEHING 

AGENDA 

• Discuss resistance to 
the council’s market 
extremism. 

• Develop grassroots 
alternatives. 

7.30pm on Tuesday, 22 

January. Freeman’s Bay 

Community Centre in 

Hepburn Street. 

Contact Marney: 

•021-284 7122 

• marney@xtra.co.nz 



■ COUNCIL TENANT Peter Cross 
defends pensioner housing at a 
protest last November against 
the council's market policies 
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YOU CAN RESIST! 



by GRANT MORGAN 

THAT’S ME on the left, behind bars with 
‘rent rebei’ Len Parker. 

Along with a third activist, Tony Haines, we 
barricaded ourselves inside Len’s Auckland 
state unit in mid-2000. 

Supported by hundreds on the outside, we 
were trying to stop Len being kicked out for 
refusing to pay market rents. 

After 45 days behind bars, a squad of cops 
smashed in through the roof to evict us. 

Coming on top of nine years of battles 
by housing activists, our struggle helped to 
change Labour Party policy. 

Not long after. Labour promised to fix state 
rents at 25% of income for beneficiaries and 
low-wage workers. 

This is now the law of the land. Our years 
of battles finally won the war. 

One obvious lesson is that if you fight, you 
may win - but if you don’t, you must lose. 

Another is that ‘lawful’ injustices which 
deny people the right to essentials of life, such 
as housing, must be challenged by direct 
actions even if they break the law. 

This brings people seeking justice up 
against the force of the state, in our case the 
police. The ‘free’ market can only function 
when its ‘legalised’ robbery of the many by 
the few is guarded by a powerful state. 

As you may have guessed from these words. 
I’m a socialist. We socialists want a society run 
by all workers, not just a wealthy elite. 

Together with two others, I stood on a 
Workers Voice ticket in the last local body 
elections. Our ticket was the most radical in 
the whole of Auckland. 

I finished last in my ward, Tamaki-Maun- 
gakiekie, but still got a respectable 2,100 votes, 
35% of the lowest successful candidate. 

We told voters in our publicity material: 
‘We are helping the voiceless majority get 
organised and get a voice. Our campaigning 
will continue after the election.’ 

We are now part of the broad campaign 
against the market extremism of John Banks 
and his business-dominated council. 

They want to sell off pensioner housing. 
This will destroy over 1,600 units enjoyed by 
our old people who are on low incomes. Those 
who benefit will be the property sharks who 
snap up valuable sections for a quick buck. 

ITiey must be stopped. And they can be. 

To all the people who believe in justice 
and democracy, I say: Join our campaign for a 
more decent community. Contact us now. 
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niew report challenges fundamentals 
of genetic engineering 


US Newswire, January 15 2002 

http://story.news.yahoo.com/news?tmpl=story&u=/020115/180/yjl6.html 

A study released today reveals a critical, long-overlooked 
flaw in the science behind the multi-billion dollar genetic en¬ 
gineering industry, raising serious questions about the safety 
of genetically engineered foods. 

In a new review of scientiflc literature reported in the 
February issue of Harper’s Magazine, Dr Barry Commoner, 
a prominent biologist demonstrates that the bioengineering 
industry, which now accounts for 25-50% of the US corn and 
soybean crop, relies on a 40-year-old theory that DNA genes 
are in total control of inheritance in all forms of life. 

According to this theory—the “central dogma”—the out¬ 
come of transferring a gene from one organism to another is 
always “speciflc, precise and predictable,” and therefore safe. 

Taking issue with this view. Commoner summarizes a series 
of scientiflc reports that directly contradict the established 
theory. For example, last year the $US3 billion Human Genome 
Project found there are too few human genes to account for the 
vast inherited differences between people and lower animals or 
plants, indicating that agents other than DNA must contribute 
to genetic complexity. 

The central dogma claims a one-to-one correspondence 
between a gene’s chemical composition and the structure of 
the particular protein that engenders an inherited trait. But 
Dr Commoner notes that under the influence of specialized 
proteins that carry out “alternative splicing,” a single gene can 
give rise to a variety of different proteins, resulting in more than 
a single inherited trait per gene. As a result, the gene’s effect 
on inheritance cannot be predicted simply from its chemical 
composition—frustrating one of the main purposes of both the 
Human Genome Project and biotechnology. 

Commoner’s research sounds a public alarm concerning the 
processes by which agricultural biotechnology companies ge¬ 
netically modify food crops. Scientists simply assume the genes 


they insert into these plants always produce only the desired 
effect with no other impact on the plant’s genetics. However, 
recent studies show that the plant’s own genes can be disrupted 
in transgenic plants. Such outcomes are undetected because 
there is little or no governmental regulation of the industry. 

“Genetically engineered crops represent a huge un¬ 
controlled experiment whose outcome is inherently un¬ 
predictable,” Commoner concludes. “The results could 
be catastrophic.” 

Dr Commoner cites a number of recent studies that have 
broken the DNA gene’s exclusive franchise on the molecular 
explanation of inheritance. He warns that “experimental data, 
shorn of dogmatic theories, point to the irreducible complexity 
of the living cell, which suggests that any artiflcially altered 
genetic system must sooner or later give rise to unintended, 
potentially disastrous consequences.” 

Commoner charges that the central dogma, a seductively 
simple explanation of heredity, has led most molecular geneti¬ 
cists to believe it was “too good not to be true.” As a result, 
the central dogma has been immune to the revisions called 
for by the growing array of contradictory data, allowing the 
biotechnology industry to unwittingly impose massive, scien- 
tiflcally unsound practices on agriculture. 

“Dr Commoner’s work challenges the legitimacy of the 
agricultural biotechnology industry,” said Andrew Kimbrell, 
Director of the Center on Food Safety. “For years, multibil¬ 
lion dollar biotech companies have been selling the American 
people and our government on the safety of their products. We 
now see their claims of safety are based on faulty assumptions 
that don’t hold up to rigorous scientiflc review.” 

The study reported in Harper’s Magazine is the initial pub¬ 
lication of a new initiative called The Critical Genetics Project 
directed by Dr Commoner in collaboration with molecular 
geneticist Dr Andreas Athanasiou, at the Center for the Biol¬ 
ogy of Natural Systems, Queens College, City University of 
New York. 


DEBATE 

Is Afghanistan the Way 
te Connner Terrorism P 

Speaking for: National & Labour. 
Against: Alliance & Socialist Worker. 

This will be a BIG EVENT. Be there. 

7.30pm on Tuesday 26 February 

Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North Rd, Grey Lynn 

Hosted by Socialist Worker. 

Contact us: (09) 634 3984 or socialist-worker@pl.net 
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Is the price worth it? 


Address to parliamentary 
select committee on Terrorism 
Suppression Bill 

by GRANT MORGAN 
for Socialist Worker 


THE BACKCROUBIP 


On 31 January a committee 
of MPs from Labour, Alliance, 
Greens, National and NZ First 
sat in Auckland to hear public 
submissions on the Terrorism 
Suppression Bill. 

This law will, in the opin¬ 
ion of Socialist Worker, assist 
the spread of state terrorism 
around the world. It will also 
undermine democratic rights 
in New Zealand. 

Other grassroots groups have 
likewise slammed the bill. 

Socialist Worker wrote a 
detailed criticism of the bill last 
year. Ring the Socialist Centre 
(09) 634 3984 for a copy. 

Six members of Socialist 
Worker, all wearing "Stop 
America's War" T-shirts, also 
fronted up to the parliamen¬ 
tary select committee. Our ad¬ 
dress appears here in full: 

I MAGINE AN international 
cartel of terrorists inflicting 
such havoc on one country's 
trade over such a long period 
of time that it costs the lives 
of 70,000 small children every 
year. 

This is what’s happening 
right now in Iraq. The UN Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund says that 6,000 kids 
under five die each month as a 
result of the US-led blockade 
of Iraq.^^^ 

In 1996 Madeleine Albright, 
then US secretary of state, was 
asked if the deaths of 500,000 
Iraqi children as a result of the 
blockade could possibly be jus¬ 
tified. Her reply, on primetime 
TV, was chilling: “We think the 
price is worth it.”^^^ 

No doubt the terrorists be¬ 
hind the attacks in America 
would give the same reply: “We 
think the price is worth it.” 

Do you have a hard job spot¬ 
ting the difference? Well, there 
is a difference. 

The small group terrorism 
of the dispossessed and the 


marginalised kills far fewer 
innocents, for a start, and is a 
despairing and futile reaction 
to the vastly more destructive 
state terrorism of the world’s 
rulers. 

If the 3,000 killed on 11 Sep¬ 
tember is a tragedy, how much 
greater a tragedy is the 6,000 
kiddies in Iraq who die every 
month from a US-led blockade 
that never ends? 

Since Iraq’s invasion of Ku¬ 
wait in 1990, the US state has 
called Saddam Hussein a “ter¬ 
rorist”. 

Now George W Bush, com- 
mander-in-chief of the US 
military, is making noises about 
launching the world’s most de¬ 
structive force at Iraq to get rid 
of Saddam and his “weapons of 
mass destruction”. 

Y et, in America's eyes, 
Saddam wasn't always a 
terrorist. In fact, he was once 
Washingron's close ally. 

The White House and the 
Iraqi dictator were so close 
that, in 1980, Saddam invaded 
America’s enemy Iran. This 
provoked an eight-year war in 
which Saddam’s military acted 
as a US proxy force against 
Iran. There were no US protests 
when Iraqi forces used chemi¬ 
cal weapons against Iran.^^^ 

During this long embrace 
between Saddam and Washing¬ 
ton, the Iraqi state was funded, 
armed and backed by America. 
This is where many of Saddam’s 
“weapons of mass destruction” 
came from. 

The invader of Iran was 
a “good guy”, according to 


America, but the invader of 
Kuwait was a “terrorist”. 

Yet we’re talking about the 
same dictator using the same 
methods. 

S UCH U-turns in US for¬ 
eign policy cannot be 
explained by humanitarian 
principles, but only by power 
politics. 

In the words of one White 
House official just before 
the 1991 Gulf War, America 
wouldn’t be interested in Ku¬ 
wait if it grew carrots. It’s all 
about oil, the black gold of the 
global market. 

Control of the world’s major 
sources of oil is an imperative 
of America’s rulers. This was 
behind America’s Gulf War. 
And it’s central to the US in¬ 
terest in Central Asia since the 
recent discovery of massive oil 
reserves there. 

George W. Bush is deter¬ 
mined to secure a pipeline 
route from oil-rich former 
Soviet republics in Central 
Asia through Afghanistan to 
Pakistan. 

This is the route pressed 
for by US energy corpora¬ 
tions like Enron, now mired 
in a bankruptcy scandal that 
reaches to the very top of the 
White House. 

That’s why the US presi¬ 
dent named a former aide to 
the American oil corporation 
Unocal, Zalmay Khalilzad, as 
the US special envoy to Af¬ 
ghanistan. This appointment 
was made on 31 December, just 
nine days after the US client 
regime of Hamid Karzai took 


office in Kabul. 

American plans to forcibly 
replace the Taleban with a cli¬ 
ent regime were in progress at 
the time of the terror attacks 
in America. 

A former foreign secretary 
of Pakistan, Niaz Naik, revealed 
that he had been informed 
by senior US officials several 
months before 11 September 
that America was planning to 
attack Afghanistan.^^^ 

If 11 September hadn’t hap¬ 
pened, it would have been nec¬ 
essary to invent an excuse for a 
US attack on Afghanistan. 

The power of the US state 
and the profits of US corpora¬ 
tions are both heavily depend¬ 
ent on American domination 
of world oil. And that now 
includes Central Asia. 

Just like war is an extension 
of politics, so too is politics an 
extension of economics. The 
“golden rule” is: Whoever Has 
the Gold Makes the Rules. 

O NE VOICE of the rule- 
makers was George 
Shultz. 

When he was US secretary 
of state, Shultz condemned 
those who advocate “utopian, 
legalistic means like outside 
mediation, the United Nations 
and the World Court, while 
ignoring the power element of 
the equation”. 

Shultz spoke these words in 
1986. What has changed today? 
Nothing. The same power elite 
in America still see themselves 
as the rulers of the world, and 
are willing to use military force, 
economic pressure and political 
blackmail to stay on top. 

That’s why US forces have 
attacked far more countries 
over the last half century than 
any other big power. 

The transformation of Sadd¬ 
am from US ally to terrorist 
shows that the process of label¬ 
ling someone a “terrorist” is 
highly political. 

It changes according to the 
particular needs of a particular 
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NZ Herald editor's confusion over terrorism 


The editor of the NZ Herald, the 
country's biggest-selling paper, 
is a loud advocate of stronger 
measures against "terrorism". 

He recently attempted to help 
the passage of the Terrorism Sup¬ 
pression Bill by using its concepts to 
define what a "terrorist" is. But our 
poor editor ended up in hopeless 
confusion. Here's what he says: 

"Civilised people recoiling from 
the events of September 11 ought to 
be able to agree on the distinction 
between legitimate wars of inde¬ 
pendence and terrorism. Terrorism 
takes aim at the infrastructure and 
services of the state in an attempt 
to undermine confidence in it. Ter¬ 
rorists are quite willing to kill and 
maim civilians in the process and 


probably set out to do so, believing 
the more death and horror they can 
cause the greater will be the impact 
of their effort. 

Let's forget that the NZ Herald 
regarded Nelson Mandela as a 
"terrorist" until mass resistance to 
apartheid forced the world's rulers to 
re-label him a "freedom fighter". 

Instead, let's measure the US 
war in Afghanistan against the NZ 
Herald editor's definition. 

The early bombing missions of 
the US Air Force were concentrated 
on "the infrastructure and services 
of the state", with systematic bomb¬ 
ings of Afghan power plants, hospi¬ 
tals, radio stations and government 
departments. 

And those Western journalists 


able and willing to escape US mili¬ 
tary censorship saw many examples 
of "death and horror" because US 
forces were "quite willing to kill and 
maim civilians". 

For instance, Richard Lloyd Parry 
saw the bodies of 115 Afghan civil¬ 
ians slaughtered when US planes 
bombed a tiny village of mud 
huts—although a Pentagon official 
claimed "it just didn't happen".® 

If the HZ Herald editor was true 
to his own definition, he should pin 
a terrorist label on the US state. But 
of course he doesn't. That's because 
the editor, like the NZ state, is an 
ally of America. 

SOURCES 

{^) NZ Herald ^4.^.02. 

(2) NZ Herald 5.^2.0^. 



State at a particular time. 

And the particular state that 
carries most weight with the 
NZ government is, of course, 
America. 

The US state’s definition 
of a “terrorist” is also the NZ 
state’s definition. This shows the 
narrow limits of the “independ¬ 
ence” claimed by the NZ state. 

Because of this political bias, 
the Terrorism Suppression Bill 
will be applied selectively to 
only America’s opponents. 

The US state and its allies, 
however many acts of terrorism 
they commit, will be safe from 
prosecution under NZ law. 

Just look at how the NZ 
state refuses to condemn the 
Israeli state for ignoring United 
Nations resolutions, refusing to 
return occupied Palestine and 
terrorising civilians in the West 
Bank and Gaza. But then Israel 
is America’s “hired gun” in the 
Middle East. 

Y et the Terrorism Sup¬ 
pression Bill claims that 
labelling someone a 'terror¬ 
ist' is a legal, not a political, 
act. 

This fiction is upheld even 
though the judicial process is 
highly politicised. The prime 
minister alone slaps on the “ter¬ 
rorist” label after getting secret 
“evidence” from spy agencies. 


And the motivation be¬ 
hind the beefed up Terrorism 
Suppression Bill is likewise 
extremely political. 

The US State Department 
warned the NZ government 
that its response to 11 Sep¬ 
tember would be treated as a 
“touchstone” in future relations 
between the two countries. 

With Helen Clark desper¬ 
ate for a “free” trade pact with 
America, her government knew 
what it had to do - create a 
“blood for trade” relationship 
with the US state. 

So NZ mercenaries, officially 
known as the SAS, were im¬ 
mediately promised for the US 
“war on terrorism”. 

And the Terrorism Sup¬ 
pression Bill was immediately 
beefed up to tie the NZ state 
closer to the US war machine. 

The Iraqi kids dying un¬ 
necessarily in their thousands 
every month are “collateral 
damage” in the fight over who 
controls Middle East oil. 

The US-led blockade is be¬ 
ing helped by NZ Navy frigates, 
even though New Zealand is 


not officially at war with Iraq. 

The NZ state has also got the 
innocent blood of Iraqi kids on 
its hands. 

W E ASK this committee 
of NZ MPs: Do you 
think the price is worth it? 

And, if you do think the 
deaths of Iraqi kids is worth 
America’s domination of world 
oil, we ask another question: 

Why don’t you give legisla¬ 
tion that protects the world’s 
biggest terrorists an honest 
title? - like the State Terrorism 
Sponsorship law. 


THE REACTION 


Socialist Worker's address got 
the sort of reaction from the 
select committee chair. Labour 
MP Graham Kelly, that tells you 
a lot about politics. 

Kelly ordered one of the 
Socialist Worker members to 
"take off your hat". A worker 
wearing a cap while in the lofty 
presence of a parliamentary 


committee clearly worried the 
chair, yet the state terrorism 
killing half a million Iraqi kids 
didn't get a mention. 

Our talk on US history was 
"interesting", said the chair, 
and he'd like to chat with us 
about it "over a beer some¬ 
time", but right now he had 
to deal with the Terrorism Sup¬ 
pression Bill. With these words, 
he refused to recognise our 
argument that a law against 
terrorism is dishonest unless it 
targets the world's worst ter¬ 
rorist—the US state. 

Kelly's reaction mirrored the 
government's fear of admit¬ 
ting that state terrorism is far 
more destructive than small 
group terrorism. The "war on 
terrorism" is built on a lie that 
cannot be admitted. 
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Canterbury nurses fight low pay 


Just this week the government has announced multi-million dollar packages 
to fund bio-security and anti-terrorism policies, and thrown more money at 
the Americas Cup. 

Yet when it comes to nurses' wages the government doesn't want to 
know. 

■ ISOBEL—Christchurch Hospital theatre nurse 

I soon realised, when I started work, that a $25,000 a year wage wouldn't 
quickly payoff a $25,000 student loan. 

■ KYLE—former Christchurch Hospital orthopaedic staff nurse 

We're often short staffed. More staff nurses are leaving for work overseas. 
During the stop work meetings, a nurse brought up the issue, that with such a 
low salary, there won't be any nurses to look after us when we get old. 

■ JOANNE—Christchurch Hospital staff nurse 


by KYLE WEBSTER 

The Canterbury nurses’ dis¬ 
pute looks set to end as nurs¬ 
es vote on an improved offer 
from the health board. 

Earlier in January, Canter¬ 
bury psychiatric nurses set¬ 
tled their contract for a 4% 
pay increase, after the board 
threatened to close Hillmor- 
ton Hospital. 

The other nurses’ contract 
negotiations have been going 
on for several months. 

Following a two-day strike 
in December, the nurses’ 
union, the NZNO, issued no¬ 
tice of a IS-day strike. 

However, this strike was 
first shortened and then called 
off, after immense pressure 
from the media and Labour 
politicians. 


Labour’s health minister, 
Annette King has stated that 
the government has a hands- 
off position when it comes to 
contract negotiations between 
health boards and staff. 

This claim was contradicted 
when the government media¬ 
tor told a stop-work meeting 
that the nurses are buying a 
fight with the government if 
the dispute carries on. 

The outcome of this meet¬ 
ing was that nurses voted to 
cancel the strike and return to 
negotiations. 

Together with other re¬ 
cent health workers strikes, 
this dispute has forced the 
government to announce a $3 
billion health funding pack¬ 
age. 

However, the extra funding 
is not available to help settle 


the Canterbury dispute. 

Meanwhile, the government 
is forcing the deeply indebted 
Auckland City health board to 
slash spending. 


The Canterbury nurses 
may soon have a settlement, 
but the fight for decent pay 
and a properly resourced 
health system will go on. 


by DON FRANKS 


talking union 


Simon says... 


Last year this country had 15 more strikes that the previous 
year's record low. 

Simon Carlaw, chief executive of Business New Zealand 
(which has replaced the Business Roundtable as the main busi¬ 
ness lobby group) blamed this increase on Labour's new union 
law, the Employment Relations Act (ERA). 

He claimed that work stoppages were taking longer to re¬ 
solve, and this "highlighted the lack of contribution the ERA 
has made to growing jobs and the economy". 

Carlaw concluded that effects of the ERA would make it 
difficult to "deliver the social services New Zealanders ex¬ 
pect." 

Council of Trade Unions secretary Paul Coulter replied that 
the previous Employment Contracts Act (ECA) had needed re¬ 
placement "not only because it exploited our workforce, but 
because it was bad for business." 

Paul Coulter suggested that the new laws had brought "fair¬ 
ness and balance in employment relations and an investment in 
upskilling and rewarding workers appropriately." 

Paul Coulter is right that the ECA needed to go. 

Its also true that the ERA, has helped raise workers' confi¬ 
dence, mainly because it allows more union access to job sites. 

But that's the only solid improvement it gives us. 

Although the ERA has allowed unions to get more members, 
it restricts legal strike action almost as much as National's old 
laws. 

The ERA lets workers strike for a collective contract, but 
weakens that right by banning direct action for 40 days before 
contract negotiations. 

The real reason for the increase in strikes is not the ERA but 
workers' frustration with bad pay and conditions. 

At the end of January, a hundred South Island venison work¬ 
ers took their second strike in three weeks. 

"The reality is, there are workers there working under $10 
an hour and expected to work night shift", said Meatworkers 
Union secretary Cary Davies. 

In health and education there is widespread strike action 


precisely because the government refuses to spend the money 
needed to "reward workers appropriately." 

To get anything like the pay and conditions available over¬ 
seas, nurses face the choice of leaving the country or taking 
strike action. 

Repeated direct action by radiation therapists has finally 
brought wage rises of up 25%. 

However, specialists say that this still gives therapists much 
less than counterparts overseas, and may not be enough to 
keep workers here. 

Teachers are in a similar position to nurses. 

University staff at six universities are set to strike in March 
for a pay increase. 

Canterbury union branch president Maureen Montgomery 
described the government's desire for a "knowledge economy" 
as "hollow rhetoric....' 

The real threat to "delivery of social services" is caused by 
low pay, not the ERA. 

In fact, because it bans solidarity strikes, the ERA stands as a 
barrier to workers improving their lot through strike action. 

Employers know this, of course. A more likely reason for 
their attacks on the ERA is to stop any further reforms in favour 
of the working class. 

Simon Carlaw says: 

"Changes in health and safety and holidays provisions in the 
pipeline will also erode New Zealand's competitiveness". 

One of those law changes he's opposing is a modest mea¬ 
sure to try and cut down on the over 500 industrial fatalities 
suffered each year. 

In other words, Simon says business profits must come be¬ 
fore the blood and lives of workers. 

That being the bosses' attitude, union leaders shouldn't 
waste time arguing that the ERA is good for business. 

Instead the CTU should renew their call for workers' right to 
strike over social and political issues and for solidarity strikes. 

That's a surer way towards the better pay and conditions 
and social services that workers deserve. 
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Get involved 
with the SWO 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Vaughan: (09) 433 8897 

Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the Trade Union 
Centre 147 Great North Rd, Grey Lynn. 

Phone Len: 634 3984 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★TAURANGA 


Phone Tony: 544 1859 

Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie: 345 9853 

Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ PALMERSTON NORTH 


Phone Thomas: 354 8638 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday 
at Rm 2 Crossways (back entrance), 
Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone Gordon: 972 2296 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone Don: 385 5268 

Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone Vaughan: 688 5837 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


SWO members elsewhere in NZ and our sister 
organisations overseas can be contacted through 
the SWO's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Fax: (09) 634 3936 
Write: Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker 

ON THE INTERNET 

http ://www. cross winds, net/- SWOnz 


Socialist Worker welcomes letters 

Please keep them under 300 words. 
Post or email to SWO National Office. 


Socialist Workers Organisation 



by capitalism, so the struggle for socialism is 
global. 

We campaign for solidarity with workers in 
other countries. We fight racism and imperial¬ 
ism. We oppose all immigration controls. 

We support all genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists because socialism 
depends on spreading working class revolu¬ 
tions around the world. 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and war. 
Although workers create society's wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling class for its own 
selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when the 
working class takes control of social wealth 
and democratically plans its production and 
distribution to meet human needs, not private 
profits. This will eliminate all class divisions 
in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China and Cuba, 
just like the former Soviet Union and the 
Eastern bloc, have nothing to do with social¬ 
ism. They are state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be reformed 
to end exploitation and oppression, contrary 
to what Alliance, Labour and union leaders 
claim. It must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. These 
institutions cannot be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the working 
class needs a new kind of state - a democrat¬ 
ic workers state based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are exploited 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We oppose 
the oppression of women, Maori, Pacific 
Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to divide 
the working class. 

We support the right of all oppressed 
groups to organise for their own defence. 
Their liberation is essential to socialist revolu¬ 
tion and impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 
determination. 

The government's approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a Maori elite while doing 
little for working class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be achieved 
within capitalism. It will only become a reality 
with the establishment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to be 
organised into a mass revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early stages of building such 
a party through involvement in the day-to-day 
struggles of workers and the oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisation 
must grow in size and influence to provide 
leadership in the struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions with a 
rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to fight for 
socialism, then join us. 


r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — n 

I Socialist Worker is the fortnightly paper of the I 
I Socialist Workers Organisation. | 

I If you liked reading it, fill out this form and send it in: | 

□ want to attend a socialist meeting. ■ 

I n I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation. ■ 
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Film covers-up 
US massacre 

Black Hawk Down is a film about a US military operation in Mogadishu, the capital 
of Somalia, in October 1993. Nineteen US soldiers died. Up to 1,000 Somalis were 
butchered. 

But the raid's failure was a crashing blow to US pride and hastened a pullout. 
WARSAN FOWZI left Somalia in 1990 as war began. Members of her family were in the 
country during the US invasion. She reviewed the film for the British Socialist Worker. 



The Sudden attack of sickness I experi¬ 
enced since the day I was asked to attend 
the preview of Black Hawk Down has not 
yet dissipated. 

I was expecting to see images of the 
dead. 

I did not anticipate the depths of the 
film’s cynical use of the pain of a nation to 
bolster an immoral purpose. 

The film begins by trying to create a sym¬ 
pathetic environment for the US mission by 
claiming that 300,000 died of starvation in 
Somalia, but that US intervention halted the 
famine and brought peace. 

In fact, as every serious study has shown, 
the famine was over by the time the US 
arrived. 

Black Hawk Down pushes the myth of 
the “braveAmerican soldiers”who die glori¬ 
ously and bravely, but also hints that there 
should be new tactics in the future so that 
those who fight in one war live to serve in 


another. 

Islam also gets a bashing. We see the 
Somali fighters dropping their weapons 
and the whole hostile city of Mogadishu 
gripped by silence for prayer in the middle 
of a battle. 

The “evil barbarians” of the Third World 
who need to be rescued from themselves 
apparently only take a break from mas¬ 
sacre to pray. 

The short scene’s purpose is clear - to 
associate certain sorts of religion with vio¬ 
lence. 

The film’s makers admit that scenes of 
US bodies being dragged through the streets 
were left out because they would be “too 
upsetting”. 

It is not, of course, upsetting to see hun¬ 
dreds of nameless Somalis blasted away. 

The US presence was legitimised with 
the central argument that Somalis needed 
to experience the enlightenment American 


US-style peacekeeping in Somalia 

civilisation and democracy could bring 
about. 

In fact, Somalis showed how enlight¬ 
ened they already were when the whole of 
Mogadishu rose up against the Americans. 

Black Hawk Down will take its place 
as one of the American propaganda mov¬ 
ies which will be employed to celebrate 
“victory” over the powerless nation of ‘ 
Afghanistan. 

The Somali conflict is a product of im¬ 
perialism. 

Colonisation by three different powers 
divided Somali land into five pieces. 

It was then torn apart by rival powers 
during the Cold War while the US helped 
maintain decades of dictatorship. 

All of this explains the background to 
Somalia. This film’s psychopathology, ar¬ 
rogance and egocentrism do not. 


Why Somalis hit back 


by CHARLIE KIMBER 

Black Hawk Down does not 
even attempt to explain why 
the vast majority of Somalis 
hated the US forces by Octo¬ 
ber 1993. 

When the troops arrived 
they were welcomed and 
greeted as friends come to 
help. Within months their be¬ 
haviour had alienated people 
who had cheered them. 

Very quickly the US was 
carrying out mass murder. 

TTie most significant mas¬ 
sacre was on 12 July 1993, 
known as Bloody Monday by 
the Somalis. On that day many 


Somali elders had gathered to 
talk peace. 

They represented some of 
the most respected elements 
of Somali society. As they 
began their discussions, US 
attack helicopters unleashed 
TOW anti-tank missiles at 
the building where they were 
meeting. 

Then the helicopters hov¬ 
ered above, pouring 20mm 
anti-vehicle canon rounds at 
the building. 

At least 54 people died, 
and hundreds were seriously 
injured. 

Hussein Mohamed Abdi 
“Sanjeeh” was at the meeting. 


His arm was shredded off by 
cannon fire. 

He recalled, “American 
troops stormed in and began 
finishing offthe survivors. 
They were using their pis- 
tols-they shot them in the 
head. The Americans always 
talk about human rights and 
democracy, so this really sur¬ 
prised me. 

“They lied. They said they 
came to Somalia to bring re¬ 
lief. But they changed it to 
a war which had never been 
seen before. 

“It was a war crime. I was 
very glad I was still alive, to 
witness. I wanted a chance to 


go to a war crimes tribunal or 
The Hague. 

“But if there is no court 
then I will take revenge some 
other way. I will pass on to my 
children that the Americans 
have done this.” 

Bloody Monday was a key 
moment. After that it was 
open war. 

Yet it is not even men¬ 
tioned in the film. Even the 
book the film is based on 
has several pages describ¬ 
ing what happened. It tells 
how “the air was thick with 
dark smoke and smelled of 
powder, blood and burned 
flesh”. 












































